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EDITORIALS 


VINTAGE YEAR — Weatherwise and cropwise 

anything can happen between 
now and the end of the seasonal pack year. At this 
writing, however, it seems safe to say that at least one 
of the three major vegetable packs—Peas—is of a vin- 
tage that will long be remembered from a quality stand- 
point. Here in the Tri-States, for instance, where it’s a 
real tough job to produce fancy peas, Mother Nature 
has been extremely cooperative. During the growing 
and packing season the days and nights were cool and 
conditions ideal. The season, normally limited to a few 
all too short days, was lengthened into several weeks. 
_QOne canner on the western shore of the Bay packed 
quality peas all the way up to July 15, a phenomenon 
never heard of before even by the old timers. 


In Pennsylvania, one of the top pea canners reports 
an average yield of 3,445 pounds per acre in producing 
a pack 80 percent fancy. New York reports much the 
same conditions on peas, and Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Illinois, (excluding southern Illinois) after a poor start 
on Alaskas, have since enjoyed ideal weather conditions 
for producing fancy peas. The Northwest has been the 
only major pea-producing area to encounter serious 
trouble in peas this year. 


All of this coming in a year when acreage had been 
drastically curtailed makes for ideal conditions from 
the canner and freezer standpoint. Now is the time, it 
seems to us, when this new pack is hitting the market, 
to emphasize the high quality vintage. As one well- 
known Wisconsin Canner puts it: 


“There is a certain charm and special appeal in fea- 
turing new pack items of canned vegetables. We all 
agree that they are at their best right after they are 
packed and we likewise want to emphasize this all- 
important point: 


Our new pack peas excel in quality and are far better 
than the previous year’s pack. Last corn season we sold 
andshipped out a 35 percent greater tonnage than the 
national average. Quality was the reason for this con- 
sumer demand. Let’s match this record with peas.” 


CANADIAN TARIFFS —A number of U. S. A. 

groups or associations 
have recently filed protests or objections to an increase 
in Canadian Tariffs for processed fruit and vegetable 
products as recommended by the Canadian Tariff 
Board. Understandably the Canadian Food Processors 
Association takes a somewhat different view on the sub- 
ject. Industry relations between the two neighbors 
have always been most cordial and it is sincerely hoped 
that a satisfactory compromise on this controversy can 
be worked out. The position of the U. S. canners is 
understandable. They want a preferred customer at 
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the most reasonable terms possible. That’s business, 
be it in the United States or Canada. On the other hand 
the position of the Canadian Association would also 
seem reasonable and justified—The Association wants 
elbow room for its members to expand their individual 
businesses without too much interference from the out- 
side. 

In the Association’s Newsletter of July 15 their situ- 
ation is summed up in the following manner: 


“A look at Canadian production and import statistics will show 
that in spite of the increased production in Canada since 1940 
imports today account for a much larger share of the total used 
in Canada than they did in 1940. As closely as we can calculate 
it, in 1940 the imports of canned vegetables, including tomato 
products, equalled 2.3% of the Canadian production, whereas in 
1957 imports equalled 18.8%. In 1940 the imports of canned 
fruits (not including fruit juices) equalled 21.9% of the Cana- 
dian production, while in 1957 it equalled 76.7%. In 1957 the 
imports of frozen vegetables equalled 47.4% of the Canadian 
production. 

“The following, based on our calculations, shows what has been 
taking place in the processed fruit and vegetable industry in the 
specified groups since 1940: 


1940=100 


Production canned vegetables including tomato products.. 
Imports canned vegetables including tomato products........ 1,523 


Production canned fruits not including fruit juices............ 150 
Imports canned fruits not including fruit juices.................. 526 
Production of jams, jellies and marmalades...............00.0000 188 
Imports of jams, jellies and marmalades 1,086 
Production frozen vegetables .......... 2,303 


(Imports of frozen fruits and vegetables not 
available in 1940) 


“One of the most seriously affected items is tomatoes. We esti- 
mate that in 1940 Canada produced 197,591,000 pounds of pro- 
cessed tomato products including canned; paste, pulp and puree; 
juice; chili sauce; and ketchup; and imported 7,090,000 pounds 
of these items. In 1957 the production was 264,858,000 pounds 
and the imports 113,247,000 pounds. Canned tomatoes in 1940 
represented 33.9% of the pack of canned vegetables; in 1957 it 
represented only 13.7% of the pack of canned vegetables... 

“... It is understandable that U.S.A. firms would like to continue 
supplying Canadian consumers, but how well do the objecting 
groups know the situation as it confronts the Canadian proces- 
sor. If the situation were reversed and they had to pay more 
than the Canadian manufacturer for their machinery, con- 
tainers and raw products, would they be satisfied to sit back and 
see Canadian labels on their retail shelves at the expense of 
their own farm and labour bodies? The problem of the Canadian 
food processor is a simple but a serious one. If the processor is 
to provide Canadian growers with an outlet for their products 
then recognition of the problems facing the processor must be 
taken into account. 


“It should never be overlooked that every case of processed foods 
packed in Canada helps sustain and increase farm production, 
as well as sustain Canadian employment in the forest; on the 
farm; in the steel mills; plants manufacturing metal containers, 
glass containers, cartons, labels, closures, etc. Increased pro- 
duction means increased employment and increased tonnage of 
Canadian goods to be shipped to Canadian markets, Increased 
production should also lead to lower unit cost.” 


Picture No. 1—a six-year old Valencia tree completely defoliated. 


Picture No, 2—same tree as No, 1 in Mid-June, after pruning. 


This tree will harvest practically no fruit this season. 


Citrus--Florida Freeze Aftermath 


An on-the-spot estimate of the situation as of July 7, taken from a 
report by Hamilton Stone, Vice President of Minute Maid Corporation. 


PRESENT SUPPLY 

This years citrus pack was concluded 
in late may. The frozen concentrate in- 
dustry wound up with 46% million Retail 
Gallons and 3 million Institutional Gal- 
lons. This compares to last year’s 60 
million retail gallons and 6.1 million In- 
stitutional gallons. 

As can be seen from these figures, it 
would be impossible to sell as many cases 
of concentrate this year as the previous 
year. The raw materials simply are not 


available. Mother Nature and_ nine 
freezes took care of that situation. 
Prices since April have moved upon an 
average of approximately 25c a dozen and 
all indications are that these prices will 
remain for the balance of the calendar 
year. Remaining inventories in primary 
storage in Florida are low. It is true 
that consumption has decreased, but un- 


less there is a further reduction of con~ 


sumption of orange concentrate, there 
will probably occur a severe out-of-stock 


position of frozen concentrate by the end 
of November. 


1958-59 CROP AND PACK 

At this date it is difficult with any de- 
gree of accuracy to estimate the quantity 
of oranges available in the 1958-59 sea- 
son. After a great many discussions with 
leading growers throughout the state and 
with our own grove department, it ap- 
pears from all of these sources—and with 
all the variables that can still oceur— 
that there will be in the vicinity next 
year of 80 million boxes of oranges, give 
or take 2 million boxes in either direction. 
Listed above are the figures for gallons 
produced for the past two years. It is 
estimated that 52 million Retail Gallons 
and 4.2 million Institutional Gallons may 
be produced this year from 80 million 
boxes. 

On the face of this it would appear 
that there is roughly 5% million more 
gallons than last year with less oranges. 
This is brought about by the hope of 


Picture No, 3—a 15-year old Hamlin, completely defoliated. 


Picture No. 4—Same tree as No. 


3 which was pruned in mid- 


June. No oranges expected for the next two years from this tree 
or others in this particular grove. 
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A photograph of one of the Minute Maid groves showing a com- 
plete lane of trees and the amount of bearing wood that had to be 
pruned. This graphically demonstrates that a grove like this 
will produce nothing for at least two years. 


better yields. This estimate is really a 
guesstimate and makes no allowance for 
any freezes during the next crop. 

If consumption continues at existing 
levels, or even less, we will still go into 
the month of December with probably the 
lowest pipe lines in existence, so the pro- 
duct that is actually available for sale 
starting in December of 1958 appears to 
be not over 2 million gallons more than 
was available this year. The decreased 
pipe lines mean that the inventory at the 
beginning of the season will be so low 
that they might be almost dried up. Con- 
sequently, the availability of ample sup- 
plies during December and January is 
remote. Ample availability of product 
will probably not show up before early 
February. 


WHY ONLY 80 MILLION BOXES 
OF ORANGES? 


It seems that somewhere between 15% 
and 20% of the orange trees in the State 
of Florida were in the extensive damage 
category, requiring heavy pruning. It is 
reported that 2% of all the trees were 
declared dead. In April we showed pic- 
tures of trees with severe damage. We 
have followed the progress of these same 
trees and we offer again the exhibits for 
your inspection. 

These are only sample pictures of 
specific trees and groves which we are 
following. This condition is multiplied 
many times throughout the state and 
leads the experts to believe that the 
damage to trees was so severe that we 
cannot expect a great deal more than 80 
million boxes of oranges during the com- 
ing season. There are such possibilities 
as July late bloom that could increase the 
availability of oranges next spring. Also 
rains at the proper time during the 
maturing season could increase the fig- 
ures above what the pros have predicted. 

We still believe that the orange crop is 
going to be well below par this coming 
year and we are happy that orange juice 
has become so much a part of the Ameri- 
can diet that consumption continues in a 
large way, even though slightly curtailed 
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due to higher prices. Apparently the 
American housewife has learned that 
orange juice is important to her family’s 
welfare and is willing to pay more for 
concentrates. 


COASTAL FOODS’ FIRST YEAR 


James E. Glover, newly appointed 
president of Coastal Foods Co. on July 
17 reported progress and plans on the 
first anniversary of the merger of 
Phillips Packing Co. of Cambridge with 
Gibbs and Co. of Baltimore to become 
the Eastern Division of Consolidated 
Foods Corporation. 

Much of the company’s time and energy 
during this first year has been expended 
in consolidation and streamlining its 
operations, he reports. 

The company is now in a position to 
pack in fewer plants (canning and freez- 
ing) a greater volume and wider variety 
of better quality products than was for- 
merly possible in the larger number of 
widely scattered plants acquired along 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Dela- 
ware. This has come about through more 
efficient installation of production lines, 
the construction of new processing sys- 
tems which make possible the packing of 
different products simultaneously 
adaptability by technicians to meet exact- 
ing quality standards. 

By confining packing operations to 
plants in Cambridge, more skilled and 
experienced workers are available for 
year round production after the close of 
the seasonal packing period. This makes 
for a more efficient operation, gives 
better quality and helps stabalize the 
economy of the community. 


Effective July 9th, Theodore Phillips 
was named Chairman. Raymond J. 
Kenard became Vice President and Secre- 
tary. The new president announced the 
appointment of Calvin W. Mowbray as 
Director of Sales and Wildai James as 
Sales Manager of the Canned Foods 
Division. 

Coastal now packs, under the newly 
designed Phillips label, some 75 items en- 


compassing almost 50 varieties with more 
to come. 


The new research and development 
team have under wraps a number of new 
products for both canning and freezing, 
according to James A. Langley, Director 
of Marketing, who also reports that 26 
frozen items will be packed this season 
under the “Cheer Leader” consumer 
label, with more to come. 


A Grade A Coastal label for retail is 
being developed with about 30 items of 
this brand to appear by the end-of the 
packing season. Previously more than 
half of Coastal’s frozen food pack was 
under private label and a large percen- 
tage of production went into institutional 
packs. 


NORDLINGER JOINS ZEFF 


Ernest W. Norlinger, well known as- 
sistant editor of “Food Processing” has 
joined the industrial advertising agency 
staff of Roy Zeff & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, as vice-president and account 
executive, where he will head an ex- 
panded department handling food sup- 
plier and equipment manufacturer ad- 
vertising and publicity programs. 

Mr. Nordlinger’s long experience on 
the editorial side of the food industry 
covers more than 2 15 year span, during 
which he has travelled extensively, ob- 
serving and reporting on many new food 
plant processes, food packaging and mar- 
keting developments. 

A graduate of Purdue University with 
a degree in Horticulture, he started his 
career as editor of the Purdue daily and 
managing editor of the Purdue Agricul- 
turest. Later, Nordlinger became staff 
assistant at the University Agricultural 
Experimental Station, where he worked 
on canning crops research, a_ project 
actively supported by the Indiana Can- 
ners’ Association. He also engaged in 
vegetable dehydrating experiments con- 
ducted by Purdue in cooperation with the 
QM Food and Container Institute. 
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Indiana Meeting — The Catsup Com- 
mittee, Juice Committee, and Tomato 
Committee of the Indiana Canners As- 
sociation will hold separate meetings at 
the Elwood Country Club on Wednesday, 
July 30. 


Indiana Field Day will be held on 
Thursday, July 31 with a tour of tomato 
fields starting at Indianapolis at 9:30 
a.m. and a visit to the Stokely-Van Camp 
trial plots of over fifty tomato varieties, 
including F-2 strains and dwarfs, spaced 
six to twelve inches in a row. A luncheon 
will be held at the Indianapolis branch of 
I.U. Medical Center when Edwin Crosby, 
assistant director of raw products of the 
National Canners Association, will speak 
on “Research The Key to Progress in The 
Canning Industry”. Professor M. L. 
Tomes of Purdue will speak on “Breed- 
ing Tomatoes for Mechanical Picking.” 
The tour will conclude with a visit to the 
Associated Seed Growers trial and breed- 
ing station at Whiteland. There will be 
free bus service from Traders Point, 
about twelve miles northwest of down- 
town Indianapolis on U. S. Route #52. 
Bus will leave at 9:30 a.m. sharp. A 
second meeting place will be at the 
Stokely-Van Camp receiving station at 
Maywood on Indiana Route #67. Bus 
will leave at 9:00 a.m. sharp. 


Canners Exchange—A. Edward Brown, 
president of Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, has been 
elected to the Advisory Committee of Can- 
ners Exchange, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mare C. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Brown has been very active in the Can- 
ning Industry and served as president of 
the National Canners Association in 1957. 


Norway (Michigan) Cooperative Can- 
ning Association has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Cypriano Mike Pellegrini, 
president; Wallas Jones, vice-president; 
William Morosini, manager; and Marie 
Mattia, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
are Howard Strahl, Louis B. Pellegrini, 
Joseph Paluch, Norman Johns, Fred 
Johnson, Cecil Rostagno and Walter 
Lesnick. 


Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, has installed new corn 
cutters for this season. The company is 
doing some irrigating of crops for the 
first time this year. 


HAS HAM A LA SQUEEZE-TUBE— 
With the plastic mouthpiece inserted 
through his space-flying facepiece, Capt. 
Leo N. Whitehair merely squeezes the 
tube to feed himself a nutritious meal of 
concentrated food. He is one of four 
Aero Medical Laboratory subjects testing 
the new type aluminum squeeze tube, de- 
veloped by American Can Company 
scientists, in high altitude chambers at 
the Wright Air Development Center, 
Dayton, O. Among foods tested are ham, 
beef, chicken, chocolate milk and coffee- 
flavored milk. 


Southern Packing Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland — William E. Lamble, Jr. has 
been elected president succeeding his 
father who died earlier this month. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company — John 
Shafer, a veteran of thirty-five years in 
the Dole sales organization and general 
sales manager for the past year, has been 
elected vice president and general sales 
manager. Nelson H. Eddy, formerly mar- 
ket research manager has been elected 
vice president—sales planning, and will 
be in charge of advertising, product de- 
velopment, market research, and other 
sales staff functions. Harlan S. Welton 
formerly western area sales manager has 
been appointed distribution manager in 
charge of order, traffic, warehousing, and 
other distribution operations. 


East Pembroke (New York) Canning 
Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of Earl H. Gray as general manager 
of the East Pembroke plant. Mr. Gray 
has had a fine background and knowledge 
of the canning business through long ex- 
perience with Stokely in the United 
States and Metcalf Foods in Canada. He 
plans to become a United States citizen 
and will bring his family to Batavia at 
the end of this month. 


Shuttleworth Foods, Warren, Indiana— 
James J. Shuttleworth has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
replacing Roland Pearson who will devote 
his full time in the raw products depart- 
ment. 


Dr. George Y. Harry Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Regional Director in 
Charge of Research for the Alaska Re- 
gion of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, succeeding Dr. William R, Royce, 
taking over his duties the middle of July. 
Dr. Royce resigned to take the post of 
Director of the Fisheries Research Insti- 
tute, University of Washington. 


Hoff man-LaRoche — William J. Smith, 
a salesman for the Vitamin Division, has 
retired. Mr. Smith joined Roche in 
August, 1946 and has represented the 
company in the New York Metropolitan 
Area and New England. 


American Can Company has opened its 
sixth coil processing installation with the 
dedication of a 90,000 square foot plant 
in Los Angeles. The new facility adjoin- 
ing the company’s can making plant, 
shears giant coils of tin plate and steel 
plate into standard can-making sheets 
and has a capacity of more than 90,000 
tons of plate a year. Other coil installa- 
tions are at Tampa, Florida; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; St. Louis, Missouri; Oakland, 
California; and Hammond, Indiana. Two 
others, one in Hillside, New Jersey and 
the other in Houston, Texas will be 
opened later this year. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter B. 
Taibleson to the post of corporate con- 
troller with headquarters in the execu- 
tive offices in Chicago. 
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Crown Cork & Seal Company has 
named Jack P. Jordan, Consolidated Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for the New York 
area, where he will be responsible for 
the sale of Crown’s entire line of cans, 
crowns, machinery and closures. Mr. 
Jordan has been affiliated with Crown 
for 18 years, excluding 1943-45 when he 
served as a Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. He was most recently New York 
Assistant District Sales Manager and 
Regional Administrator. 


DEATHS 


Frank M. Hundley chairman of the 
board of Midwest Food Packers, Fowler- 
ton, Indiana died on Saturday, July 20. 
Mr. Hundley had been affiliated with the 
canning industry throughout his entire 
life. He was also president of the Twin 
City State Bank, Gas City, Indiana. He is 
survived by his widow and children. 


WALTER W. MAULE RETIRES 
FROM MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 


Walter W. Maule, General Manager of 
The Mushroom Growers’ Association 
(MGA), Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
for the past 35 years, is retiring from 
that position. 

In recognition of his many years of 
service and innumerable contributions to 
the Mushroom Industry, Mr. Maule was 
presented with a plaque Award of Ap- 
preciation at a luncheon meeting of the 
Mushroom Canners’ Leaque in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on June 12, 1958. The 
presentation was made in behalf of the 
mushroom growing and processing indus- 
try, by Jack R. Grey, Secretary of the 
Mushroom Canners’ League. 

In addition to being in the midst of 
every effort to improve the industry— 
from the producing stage to the market- 
ing phase—Mr. Maule has been most im- 
portant in representing the views of the 
mushroom industry to the official govern- 
ment bodies and in vigorusly campaign- 
ing for the interest of the Industry. Mr. 
Maule’s efforts were especially appre- 
ciated during the year 1942-45, when he 
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conferred with various war agencies in 
Washington to secure allocation of neces- 
sary materials for the Mushroom Indus- 
try—and as a result of these efforts, the 
Government gave recognition to mush- 
rooms as an important agricultural pro- 
duct. 

Mr. Maule is a well known and highly 
respected member of his community. His 
vast experiences and contacts with per- 
sons in public life have encouraged him 
to study world and national political 
events and resultant changes in econo- 
mics and living habits. Although retir- 
ing from active business, Mr. Maule will 
remain very active in pursuance of his 
many and varied interests. 


MINUTE MAID’S “GOVERNORS 
GROVE” PROJECT 


Governors of America’s 48 states and 
five territories this month are receiving 
their first deliveries of fresh-frozen 
orange juice in connection with Minute 
Maid’s “Governors’ Grove’ project, ac- 
cording to Minute Maid Corporation 
Executive Vice-President, Holman R. 
Cloud, “Tree-Keeper” of the grove. 


The one-acre “Governors’ Grove,” con- 
taining 53 valencia orange trees, was 
especially established by Minute Maid to 
commemorate the 50th annual National 
Governors’ Conference which was held 
last May in Miami Beach. Each Gover- 
nor received a lease to the orange tree 
“and the 400 square feet of rich Florida 
soil surrounding it in Lake County, State 
of Florida.” 

Oranges grown on the trees are pro- 
cessed by Minute Maid and delivered to 
the governors periodically throughout the 
year. The lease reverts to the governor’s 
successor when an incumbent leaves the 
post. 

At ihe grove, which is sodded and en- 
circled by a white Kentucky-style wooden 
fence, signs bearing governors’ names 
indicate each state’s tree. Minute Maid 
has installed a giant 300-foot spray to 
provide irrigation, and picnic facilities 
have been set up at the grove by the 
Florida Road Dept. 


Since becoming honorary “Florida 
citrus growers,” seven governors have 
accepted membership in Florida Citrus 
Mutual, an independent service organiza- 
tion which represents nearly 9,000 
Florida citrus growers. 


FROZEN TURNIP GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 16 announced issuance of U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Turnip 
Greens with Turnips. 


The standards provide for three styles: 
Whole Leaf; Sliced; and Chopped, com- 
bined with whole, sliced, diced, or cut 
white or yellow turnips. The product con- 
sists of at least 50 percent turnip greens 
and not less than 20 percent nor more 
than 50 percent turnips. 

Grade of the product is determined by 
scoring color, defects, and character, and 
by evaluating flavor and uniformity of 
the turnip ingredient. 

Two grades are provided above the 
Substandard classification. The grades 
are designated as U. S. Grade A or U.S. 
Fancy, and U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra 
Standard. 


PAUL S. WILLIS, 


suming. 
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President, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. holds three-dimensional rendition of a full-page eek: 
newspaper advertisement saluting “The Life Line of America”. : 
The ad, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, takes note of GMA’s 50th Anni- 
versary and pays tribute to all segments of the food industry. It 
is being made available by the Bureau to all of its 1,060 member 
dailies and will appear in newspapers throughout the country. 
The components of the Life Line are: agriculture, research, 
manufacturing, transportation, wholesaling, retailing, and con- 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


Green pea production prospects for 
1958 have improved about 7 percent since 
July 1 and a total of 452,950 tons is now 
indicated for canning and freezing this 
season, according to the USDA Crop Re- 
porting Board. This is 19 percent less 
than the 557,690 tons harvested in 1957 
but is 4 percent above the average of 
437,600 tons for the preceding 10 year 
period. 

Ideal growing conditions in most of the 
central and eastern States during June 
and July enabled peas to make remark- 
ably good growth following earlier ad- 
verse weather. Yields in the East have 
been much heavier than last year. In the 
Mid-west, 1958 yields are exceeding last 
year’s in all States except Wisconsin. 
Pea yields in the West are comparatively 
light. The California crop was damaged 
by excessive rain. In the Northwest, peas 
were damaged extensively by high tem- 
peratures in June. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 22 — Last 
week was the second successive week in 
which wet weather interfered with farm 
work in the two-state area. Corn and 
other growing crops continue to make 
good progress but weeds, grass, and in- 
sects are more abundant. Harvest of 
fresh lima beans and cucumbers was ac- 
tive and sweet corn harvest was begin- 
ning. In Maryland first generation 
European corn borers have done moder- 
ate to heavy damage to early sweet corn. 
Second generation eggs are present on 
corn in Worcester County. Tomato har- 
vest has been slowed by the rain. 


GOLDSBORO, MARYLAND, July 17 — Cu- 
cumbers show a 50 per cent improvement 
over last year but too much rainfall at 
the present time. 


SELLERSBURG, INDIANA, July 21—Toma- 
toes look real good. Little too much rain 
but apparently not much damage. 
Weather conducive to blight. Acreage 
50 per cent more than last year. Expect 
an average yield of 10 tons per acre. 


WARREN, INDIANA, July 22 — Planted 
600 acres of tomatoes. Have had more 
rain since June 9 than ever before. Crop 
looks fair except 25 per cent drowned out. 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN, July 21 — 
The northwest Michigan crop of RSP 
cherries is just starting to be harvested 
today, a week later than usual. Cool days 
and nights have contributed to an uneven 
ripening. The crop is no more than one 
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half of 1957 according to our estimate. 
Harvest now getting under way on dark 
sweet cherries. Quality is good but the 
supply is not as heavy as last year. 


NORWAY, MICHIGAN, July 14 — Snap 
bean acreage is about the same on green 
beans and little less on wax beans than 
last year. Planting was late because of 
unfavorable weather. Cabbage acreage is 
a little more than last year. Planting is 
late. 


NEW YORK, July 21—Pea harvesting in 
the state is about 75 per cent completed 
with excellent yields. The present cool 
weather is permitting an orderly harvest 
on the balance of the acreage. In areas 
of the state where rainfall has been ex- 
cessive snap bean prospects are only fair. 
In other areas where condition have been 
more favorable the blossom set has been 
heavy and good yields are expected. Har- 
vesting started last week and plants 
should be in full swing the latter part of 
this week. In the western part of the 
state prospects are for a late tomato crop 
and reduced yields. The Albion area has 
a very good crop. In Wayne County there 
has been some rain damage but prospects 
look good for a normal or better yield. In 
the past two weeks corn has staged a 
remarkable recovery. It then looked to 
be ten days late but is now only five days 
behind normal. Fields are weedy as a 
result of the weather but a near normal 
yield is expected. Some beet acreage has 
been lost because of heavy rains but for 


the most part the crop is growing well. A. 


cherry pack of excellent quality is getting 
under way this week. 


GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, July 17—Plenty 
of rain but corn looking extremely green. 
It may be late but we should have a better 
than normal yield if weather is favor- 
able. No loss from floods. 


THAXTON, VIRGINIA, July 21 — Same 
tomato acreage as last year but outlook 
not too good. Too much rain. We have 
right much blight. Are spraying every 7 
or 8 days but it doesn’t seem to stop the 
blight. Very much in need of sunny 
weather, and if we do not get it soon, the 
crop will be very short. 


WISCONSIN, July 18—Some of our can- 
ners expect to finish their pea packs next 
week but most will be running until the 
end of the month and some well into 
August. Beet and snap bean canning 
started last week at plants not packing 
peas. Corn canning is expected to start 
about August 15 to 20. Cherry picking 
will start on Monday in the Sturgeon Bay 
area with the picking of late cherries due 


to start at the end of the week. Growers 
expect the cherry harvest to be about 
completed by the end of the first week in 
August. 


STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN, July 21 — 
RSP cherry acreage same as last year. 
Due to spring frost and freezes yield esti- 
mated to be 20 to 25 per cent of a full 
crop. Quality excellent. Harvest seven 
days later than normal. 


RACINE COUNTY, WISCONSIN, July 21 — 
Growing conditions are good for cabbage 
but it is getting a little dry. Nights are 
cool so crops are not suffering too much. 
Acreage about normal. 


SUSSEX, WISCONSIN, July 21 — Alaska 
Peas were only about a 50 per cent crop. 
Alsweets were about 85 per cent and 
perfections or late Sweets look to be 
about normal. Just starting on these to- 
day and generally they are running very 
good in quality and quantity. Although 
the weather is too cool for corn, it is, how- 
ever, making good growth and it will only 
take a few days of hot weather to bring 
it back to excellent conditions. The 
weather is delaying maturity and we 
might face the possibility of frost as the 
temperatures have been in the forty’s in 
quite a bit of the growing area. If noth- 
ing happens the crop will be as good as 
we had last year. A lot of our beets and 
carrots are in the dry belt and have not 
been coming along the way they should. 
A good rain will fix this. In the meantime 
lack of moisture is delaying maturity. 
Our pumpkin acreage looks good. 


WISCONSIN, July 19—The weather con- 
tinues cool and in cases record minimum 
temperatures have been recorded. We 
are packing the nicest quality peas we 
have ever had and with a reduced acre- 
age program, we have been able to har- 
vest our crops at our convenience. We are 
rapidly completing our pack and expect 
to finish up next week. Our corn is now 
too tall for cultivation. Color and vigor 
is excellent. Ears are beginning to de- 
velop and tassels starting to flower. Ex- 
pect to begin pack August 11. Bean crop 
looks very good and expect to start can- 
ning August 9. . 


NEW SOIL BANK PROCEDURE 
COMPLETELY EXCLUDES 
CONTRACTED SWEET CORN IN 
DETERMINING CORN ACREAGE 


(From the Wisconsin Canners 
Association Bulletin) 


When sweet corn is grown on farms 
having corn acreage allotments, difficul- 
ties have been encountered on sweet corn 
not harvested for canning. When a field 
was passed by the canner for whatever 
reason, the grower was threatened with 
losing his soil bank payments or his right 
to sell his corn at the support price for 
having exceeded his corn acreage allot- 
ment. 

Last year the regulations were modi- 
fied to allow such a grower to plow down 
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such passed acreage and stay within his 
allotment but under that procedure the 
grower could not receive his soil bank 
payment until the sweet corn season was 
over. 


The Wisconsin Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committee has 
just advised us of a further change in the 
regulations which eliminates contracted 
sweet corn acreage entirely in the deter- 
mination of compliance with corn acreage 
allotments. The pertinent portion reads 
(1958 Corn Allotment County Handbook, 
Part 3, Paragraph 7, Item 8, issued by 
U.S.D.A.): “. .. The acreage planted to 
sweet corn shall not be considered as 
planted for feed or silage if the county 
committee determines that the sweet corn 
was planted for harvest as sweet corn but 
the ears therefrom could not be marketed 
as sweet corn for human consumption be- 
cause of adverse weather or other condi- 
tions over which the producer has no con- 
trol.” 


This means there need be no delay in 
sweet corn growers receiving their soil 
bank payments and if contracted sweet 
corn acreage is passed, it will not be 
necessary for the grower to plow it down. 


County A.S.C. Committee representa- 
tives in corn acreage allotment areas will 
undoubtedly ask canners for lists of their 
corn growers. We urge canners to co- 
operate in supplying such lists because it 
will substantially benefit their growers. 


CHERRY “SCALD” A 
HANDLING PROBLEM 


“Seald of red tart cherries is largely 
the result of excessive bruising during 
picking and prolonged holding of dam- 
aged fruit, according to findings of food 
sciencists at Cornell’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, 

Scalded areas are light pink in color 
and are due to movement of the red pig- 
ment in the skin into the flesh of the 
cherry, explain the Station scientists. 
These areas later take on a _ brownish 
color and develop an off flavor, they say. 


Cherry scald became a major problem 
with processors about ten years ago. 
Greatly increased importance of frozen 
cherries which are specially sensible to 
scald, a rapid increase in the size of 
the industry, and increaseing use of 
migrant, labor rather than domestic help 
for picking the crop are among changes 
that have contributed to the problem. 


Processing conditions which result in 
scalding in Montmorency cherries were 
studied at the Station pilot plant. Here 
it was shown that damage from scald 
and subsequent oxidation in frozen or 
canned red tart pitted cherries result 
largely from careless handling of the 
fruit before processing. 

Among methods suggested for reduc- 
ing scald damage are inspection of 
picker’s pods in the orchards for exces- 


sive bruising; prompt movement of the 
fruit from the orchard to the processing 
plant, especially on hot days; reducing 
the soaking time in the tank from the 
usual 18 hours to 8 hours; and speeding 
up the processing operation. 


LIMA BEAN CULTURE 


Marked increase in yields of lima 
beans are now possible merely by chang- 
ing the way the bean seeds are tradition- 
ally planted. ‘ 


University of Wisconsin horticultur- 
ists report that they’ve narrowed the 
distance between rows but widened the 
distance between seeds within the rows. 

The results—an increase from 7,000 
pounds of shelled limas per acre to more 
than 8,000 pounds per acre. 


In the old system, now generally used, 
limas are planted in 30-inch rows with 
3 inches between beans. In the new sys- 
tem the rows are 16 to 24 inches apart, 
while the beans are planted 6 to 9 inches 
apart in the row. 

Researchers O. B. Combs, L. T. Rake, 
and B. G. Wesenberg explain that the 
individual plants grow better when 
they’re further apart in the row. But you 
don’t need all that space between rows. 

Actually a farmer would sow less seeds 
per acre with the new system—about 
58,000 per acre. With the old system, 
he’d use about 70,000 seeds per acre. 
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Blueprint for solving 
food processing problems... 
by ROBINS, of course! 


Robins engineers can help you solve problems—or 
convert your plans into profitable production—quickly 
and easily. It may be a simple thing... like the 
addition of a “roll-over” inspection table to your 

line. It may be by designing a special machine for you. 
Or, a complete plant layout may be necessary to 
answer your needs. Whatever the problem... it’s a 
problem for the Robins engineer. And... Robins engineers 
are immediately available—when you need them! 


Call or write Robins! 


| AKRobins AND COMPRNY, INC. 


(— 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


\ 
PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 
FRUITS © VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 


MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Changes In Pricing Policies—Tomato Prices 
Hold—Buyers Await Pea Openings—Corn 
Activity Limited—Fair Bean Business—RSP 
Cherries Strong — Peach Pack Presents 
Problem—Apricots Strong—Tight Fish 
Situation. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 25, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Developments in 
the canned foods picture during the week 
have made it abundantly clear that the 
buyers’ market of the few years in many 
canned food items is on the way out and 
that distributors will be confronted with 
a marketing climate in which costs and a 
reasonable percentage of profit will do- 
minate in canner pricing policies. With 
rising packing costs confronting most 
canners, more care in planning plant 
operations is being taken this year and 
individual packers are so pacing their 
operations to be able to warehouse 
1958 packs until the time they can be 
moved into the marketing pipeline at a 
figure that will insure continued profit- 
able operations for the processor. 


THE OUTLOOK—Bvuyers are still be- 
ing exceedingly wary in new pack pur- 
chasing policies, and are seeking out 
weak points in the canner pricing struc- 
ture, thus far with a single lack of suc- 
cess. Of general interest to distributors 
was circulation of a report that a major 
Florida processor would not can single 
strength juice this year, diverting his 
raw fruit supply into concentrate. When 
it is considered that this factor normally 
packs between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
cases of the single strength product the 
import of this development upon the 
pricing structure for canned _ single 
strength juice is readily apparent, parti- 
cularly in a year when the indicated 
citrus fruit crop in Florida promises to 
be the smallest in six years. 


TOMATOES — Buyers who had ex- 
pected canned tomato prices in the Tri- 


States to revert to the “old levels’ with 


the start of this season’s pack are find- 
ing that they have woefully miscalcu- 
lated. Canners are holding the market for 
standards at $1.10 for 1s, $1.85 for 303s, 
$2.35 for 2%s, and $7.75 for 10s, with 
expectations in some usually well-posted 
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quarters that the market will stabilize 
around these levels, particularly on 303s, 
with canners holding back supplies for 
later selling rather than cutting prices. 
Thus far, however, buyers are testing 
out the market and buying only in small 
parcels for immediate needs. In Califor- 
nia, first offerings of new pack are re- 
ported on the basis of $1.35 for standard 
303s, $1.95 for 2%s, and $7.10 for 10s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Routine activity is reported in 
peas, with canners in the Tri-States area 
still holding standard Alaskas and sweets 
303s at $1.15. Extra standard Alaskas 
and sweets command $1.2214-$1.25, with 
fancy sweets holding at $1.35. In the 
midwest, standard 4 sieve Early Junes 
are being quoted at $1.15. Buyers gener- 
ally are waiting until the marketing pat- 
tern unfolds farther before making 
volume committments, except in the case 
of private label operators, who are cover- 
ing their minimum estimated needs on 
fancy. 


CORN — Volume trading in canned 
corn is waiting further developments in 
the new pack picture, with spot activity 
meanwhile confined to limited lots for 
immediate requirements. Extra standard 
crushed golden is holding at $1.17% in 
the Tri-States, with fancy at $1.35, while 
some midwestern canners are offering 
fancy cream golden at $1.30, with whole- 
grain at $1.35. 


BEANS—A fair volume of business is 
reported passing in green beans, with 
standard cut holding at $1.15 for 3038s, 
while extra standards command $1.25 and 
fancy 4-sieve beans list at $1.35-$1.40, as 
to seller. Fancy French style 303s are 
strong at $1.65 to $1.70 with extra stand- 
ards at $1.20-$1.25. 


RSP CHERRIES—With a short pack 
in prospect, canners are showing strong 
price views on the new red sour pitted 
cherry pack. In the East, 303s are listed 
at $2.20-$2.25, with few sellers at the in- 
side figure, while 10s are held at a range 
of $13 to $13.50 per dozen at canneries. 
Midwestern packers are quoting on a 
partity with eastern cherry canners at 
the moment. 


CITRUS—Big news of the week was a 
report that a major packer would drop 
single strength canning this season in 
favor of an all-out production of concen- 
trate. Meanwhile, canner’ carryover 


holdings have dwindled to the point 
where buyers find it necessary to tap 
several supply sources to make up an 
assorted car. No further price changes 
are reported, but the market continues 
strong with further price hikes by no 
means out of the question. 


APPLE SAUCE—Prospects of a good 
apple crop this season have tended to 
slow down dealer buying of canned sauce, 
and the market is less strong. Canner 
quotations for prompt shipment find 
fancy 303s listing at $1.35 and 10s at 
$7.75, f.o.b. both southern and New York 
State canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—Jockeying between 
growers and canners on a cling peach 
price for the current season has held the 
attention of the trade with the canners, 
at last reports, adament against a $66 per 
ton price this year, with likelihood of a 
larger pack and an ensuing marketing 
problem that would have left the past 
season’s selling difficulties sweet mem- 
ories in retrospect. Confidential reports 
from the coast indicate that canners feel 
that a pack of 20 million cases would be 
ample this season, even on the basis of 
1957 openings, but that a larger pack 
and higher raw fruit costs would present 
virtually insurmountable sales difficulties 
once the fruit is in the cans. Pear can- 
ners have also encountered difficulties in 
arriving at a grower price and feel that 
the initial asking prices for raw fruit, 
substantially over last year’s level, would 
result in an opening price basis that 
would make it extremely difficult to move 
even a small pack. Canners are con- 
cerned, too, over the carryover situation 
in pears. Opening prices on fruit cock- 
tail and fruits-for-salad, necessarily, are 
awaiting stabilization of the peach and 
pear fruit price question. Cocktail can- 
ners are anxious to get the price ques- 
tion out of the way as there is a good 
call for early shipments this season. The 
apricot pack is not grading up well, and 
with curtailed production, a strong mar- 
ket has ensued. Canners are holding the 
market firm at opening levels, with pro 
rates on the horizon, particularly on 
choice or better. 


CANNED FISH — While replacement 
demand in the general range of canned 
fish is showing a seasonal bulge, the sup- 
ply situation on wanted varieties remains 
tight, and prices are firmly held at pre- 
vious levels on such items as salmon, 
sardines, tuna, and shrimp. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Record New Pack Bookings Reported—Late 

Tomato Season—Peas Slow, Big Sweet Pack 

Seen—Cool Weather Retards Corn—Fancy 

Beans Arrive — Citrus Unchanged — Buying 

Fineapple To Beat Price Hike—Pro-Rating 
Cots. 


By 


Chicago, IIl., July 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Current spot 
business in Chicago is nothing to write 
home about as distributors are fairly well 
covered on those items they felt would 
need covering. Then too, they are faced 
with certain shortages which prevent 
them from doing anything even if they 
so desired. On the other hand however, 
canners in widely separated parts of the 
country are reporting record bookings 
from the trade covering requirements 
from the 1958 packs. What has caused 
this willingness to make such volume 
commitments is something of a question 
mark and could be because of a number 
of different reasons. What ever the cause, 
canners are happy about the situation 
and only hope the bulk of these commit- 
ments will stand the test of time. 

Pineapple orders have been very heavy 
in the face of higher prices now prevail- 
ing and shipments to Chicago from the 
Islands from now until the end of August 
will be coming in much greater volume 
than normal. Other canned fruits are 
mostly at a standstill at present and will 
be until the major packs such as peaches, 
cocktail and pears are ready for ship- 
ment. Canners are announcing pro-rated 
deliveries on apricots and some of them 
are quite severe, particularly in the case 
of fancy grades. Citrus remains very 
tight and the decision of one of the major 
factors to discontinue the packing of 
single strength juice is making buyers 
here think a lot more carefully about the 
coming pack. Canned vegetables are 
nothing more than routine business these 
days although New York bean canners 
are now getting under way on the new 


pack of green beans and the trade here 
should be ready to buy just as soon as 
new beans are ready for shipment. 


TOMATOES—Activity here still con- 
sists of trading on southern standards 
which are generally quoted at $1.25 for 
308s although this price is being shaded 
silghtly by those canners overly anxious 
to get out from under. The Indiana and 
Ohio crops are coming later than had 
been anticipated and will not be going 
into cans in any volume until the middle 
of August. Every canner in this area 
would like to be the first to have tomatoes 
ready as they all feel the first flush of 
business will be heavy. However, it’s diffi- 
cult to hurry Mother Nature and even 
more difficult than usual this year. 


PEAS—Peas are not selling very well 
in the Chicago market despite the obvious 
fall down in the Alaska pack. The trade 
feel the pack of sweets will be a big one 
and so far they are right. The tonnage 
is heavy and quality is excellent. It 
seems the average buyer is inclined to 
take things easy and see how all this 
finally works out. Day to day sales are 
going on the basis of $1.65 to $1.70 for 
303 tins of fancy threes and $9.00 to $9.25 
for tens. Extra standard fours are 
generally listed at $1.25 to $1.30 for 303s 
and $7.50 to $7.75 for tens. Standard 
fours are available for quick shipment 
only as low as $1.10 for 303s and $6.75 
for tens although most canners are hold- 
ing for slightly more money. 


CORN—Unusually cool weather is not 
helping to mature the current corn crop 
and it looks now like it will be well past 
the middle of August before Wisconsin 
and Minnesota canners get things under 
way this year. An early frost could 
really create havoc with this pack. As a 
result, corn prices are firm at $1.40 for 
fancy 303s and $8.50 for tens with just 
about nothing offered from this area in 
the way of lower grades. Heavy ship- 
ments during the past few months indi- 
cate the carryover will be less than last 
year which should adjust matters very 
nicely unless the corn pack is much lar- 
ger than now anticipated. 


BEANS—Some New York canners are 
now under way on new pack beans and 
Wisconsin factors should be in full swing 
by the first of August. The first prices 
reaching here from New York list fancy 
three sieve cut green at $1.50 for 303s 
and $8.75 for tens which is no change 
from last prices quoted on spot stocks. 
The market on good quality beans seems 
to be pretty well cleaned up and first 
offerings of fancy beans are expected to 
find ready acceptance. 


CITRUS—Little change to report in 
current conditions surrounding citrus 
although buyers are finding it more diffi- 
cult to buy spot requirements all the time. 
Stocks are obviously insufficient to last 
until another pack is ready and there is 
no question about prices remaining at 
present levels or moving to higher levels. 
One of the largest factors in Florida re- 
cently announced they would no longer 
pack single strength juice and the an- 
nouncement is causig the average distri- 
butor here to take another long look at 
the overall picture. It means one less 
source of supply for private label buyers 
and they are becoming somewhat con- 
cerned about the dwindling number of 
canners in all fields that are available to 
them. Of course, they could try buying 
at a canner’s asking price and maybe 
more canners would survive. 


PINEAPPLE—Here is one item that 
came in for considerable attention the 
past week as August 22nd was the dead- 
line on orders at the old and lower prices. 
Business came with a rush and shipments 
will be very heavy for the next month or 
six weeks. Distributors were apparently 
convinced higher prices were here to stay 
for a while all factors considered. Un- 
usually dry weather in the Islands has 
hurt the pack and supplies are not ex- 
pected to be plentiful this year. Pineapple 
juice is in a much better position than it 
has been for many years as the demand 
for concentrate is so much heavier than 
ever before. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—This seems 
to be a period of betwixt and between as 
the major packs of fruit are not yet 
ready and spot stocks are very well 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, is sad, turns glad 


Conrad’s secret revealed 


Conrad, in the lab one day 
Was sad as sad could be: 

They told him there his juices 
Were low in vitamin C. 
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But clever Conrad was not fazed, 
He knew just what to do 

To make his juices better. 
Be smart. You do it, too! 


Add vitamin C to standardize; 
Roche told him how it’s done. 

No longer sad, now Conrad's glad. 
Big profits have begun. 


Conrad uses enough pure 
Roche* /-ascorbic acid to 
guarantee that every 4 ounces 
of every one of his juices 
contains at least milli- 
grams of vitamin C. Conrad 
tells the world about it on 
his labels. You, too, can be 
clever. Just ask your Roche 
salesman or write — 


Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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cleaned up. The packs already finished, 
such as sweet cherries and apricots, are 
away below normal and very little is 
offered despite the fact the pack has just 
been completed. Many of the apricot 
canners have announced pro-rated deli- 
veries and they do not make good read- 
ing. Better grades are going to be sev- 
erely short due to the poor quality crop. 
A good portion of the industry has al- 
ready withdrawn completely from the 
market. Pear growers are asking can- 
ners a lot more money for the raw pro- 
duct than they received last year and 
where all this will finally be settled isn’t 
known at the moment. However, it has 
created more interest in the spot market 
and canners are having no trouble sell- 
ing pears on the basis of $3.25 for choice 
214s and $12.00 for tens. Sales of Cling 
peaches and cocktail are almost extinct 
simply because spot stocks are so badly 
depleted and the new packs are not 
ready. A very firm market all across the 
board. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Carryover Stocks Continue To Move Out At 

Firm Prices — Asparagus Pack Figures — 

Tomato Carryover Stocks — Light Apricot 

Pack—Shipping Peaches Off The Line—Pear 

Canners And Shippers Vie For Fruit—Salmon 
Pack Running Short. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
Caliornia canned fruit and vegetable 
market continues to be the steady move- 
ment of carryover stocks into the market 
and the firmness of prices. During the 
past two months prices on almost all 
items in the list have firmed quite notice- 
ably but this does not seem to have affec- 
ted the movement in the least. Many 
items which seemed in excess supply 
earlier in the year have moved off in 
large quantities, with almost no carry- 
over into the new season. Buyers seemed 
to have sensed the trend early and many 
have not only made heavier purchases 
than usual, but have greatly stepped-up 
early deliveries. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
continues to maintain a firm tone, with 
canners paying the highest prices in re- 
cent years for such stocks as they require 
for immediate delivery. The index num- 
ber of California dry bean prices has 
advanced to 225.6, compared with 182.9 
a year earlier. Small Whites especially 
suitable for canning purposes have sold 
_during the week at $11.60-$11.70 per one 
hundred pounds, the highest price in re- 
cent years. Red Kidney beans have moved 
at $9.00 and Large Limas at $12.00. July 
stocks are the smallest in the past ten 
years, with top quality in especially light 
supply. 
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ASPARAGUS—The California aspar- 
agus pack for the season just closed 
totaled 4,215,250 cases, according to a 
report by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. This was made up of 2,827,322 
cases of White and 1,387,928 cases of 
All-Green asparagus. Converted to cases 
of 24 No. 2 containers the pack was 
3,659,514 cases, compared to 3,165,251 
cases in 1957. A good early business has 
been booked, especially on green tipped 
white which is favored for export. Many 
of the sales of fancy green tipped and 
white made of late have been on the basis 
of $3.10 for the No. 303 size, with the 
same size in all-green moving at around 
$3.50. 


TOMATO STOCKS — The carry-over 
of canned tomatoes into the new season 
which began on July 1, amounted to 
1,024,201 actual cases, with round toma- 
toes accounting for 947,595 cases and the 
Italian type 76,606 cases. Stocks of to- 
mato products were: Tomato _ juice, 
4,947,117 cases; tomato catsup, 3,674,435; 
tomato chili sauce, 540,410; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 1,251,657; tomato 
puree 797,874; tomato paste, 1,314,234 
and other tomato products, 302,773 cases. 
Stocks of canned tomatoes were smaller 
than those of a year earlier, but those of 
juice were larger. 


TOMATOES—The planting of toma- 
toes in California has been carried on 
much later than usual this year, with the 
result that the acreage is well above some 
of the early estimates, passing that of 
last year by a considerable margin. Esti- 
mates place this at about 145,000 acres, 
or the second largest in the history of the 
industry. Considerable of the planting 
was late so tonnage may be held down if 
rains come early in the season. The can- 
ned product continues to move off well 
with No. 2 fancy priced large at $2.10 a 
dozen and standard in this size at $1.60. 
Some fairly large sales of juice in the 
46-0z. size have been reported at $2.50. 


APRICOTS—tThe apricot crop proved 
a light one and opening price lists reflect 
the high prices paid growers. Fancy 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


(Basis 24 2's) 


CANNED 7/18/57 7/12/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 4,092,155 2,303,699 
Orange Juice ......... . 4,848,029 2,881,013 
Combination Juice 1,520,014 720,670 
| 10,460,198 5,905,382 
Grapefruit Sections ........ 1,561,789 1,390,522 
Tanerine Juice 284,316" 50,350* 


“Includes Tangerine Blends 


aid Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000’s of Cases—-1,000’s of Gallons) 
7/18/57 7/12/58 

Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
2,700 6,075 1,601 3,601 
12/32Z_ . 941 2,824 471 1,418 
Bulk Gals. 6,246 5,218 
Total Gals. 36,161 26,153 


halves in the No. 2% size are quite 
generally quoted at $4.50, with choice at 
$3.75 and standard at $3.25. Oldsters in 
the industry say they are the highest ever 
quoted. The lowest priced item in the 
No. 2% size is choice whole No. 2% un- 
peeled at $3.12%. Not long ago this item 
was priced at $2.45. The apricot crop has 
about been harvested and will be less 
than one half that of last year in tonnage. 


PEACHES — Harvesting of cling 
peaches for canning is under way and 
will soon be general. Owing to the favor- 
able spring the fruit is running to large 
size and an output of 600,000 tons seems 
possible. Early in the year a rather large 
carryover of the canned item seemed in 
sight but the demand in recent months 
has been well above expectations and 
holdings have been reduced to a com- 
paratively low level. Many canners are 
sold up and prices are firm. Some are 
making deliveries of new pack without 
the fruit going from cannery to ware- 
house. Many sales of No. 2% fancy are 
being made at $3.00 for halves, with the 
usual advance for sliced. 


PEARS—tThe crop of Bartlett pears 
promises to be a rather smaller one than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago but the 
fruit seems to be running to large sizes. 
Indications are that there will be con- 
siderable competition for fruit between 
shippers and canners and that prices on 
the new canned pack will not vary much 
from present lists. Sales of fancy No. 
2%s are being made at just under the 
$4.00 mark. 


SALMON—The canned pack of salmon 
in Alaska for the season to July 13 tot- 
aled 725,963 cases against 854,008 cases 
a year earlier. But 55 canneries are in 
operation as compared with 71 last year 
and 75 in 1956. The pack of red salmon 
at last reports totaled but 331,520 cases, 
or more than 200,000 cases less than last 
year to a corresponding date. Movement 
of the canned product to date is on the 
slow side. 


CONTINENTAL CAN BOOSTS 
CANNED FOODS MONTH 


Continuing its efforts to boost the 
forthcoming “September is Canned Foods 
Month” promotion, Continental Can Com- 
pany has distributed a 9-article printed 
publicity clip sheet, with three photos, to 
2,000 consumer newspaper food editors 
whose publications have a total circula- 
tion of 57,500,000. 

The stories, all keyed to Canned Foods 
Month and designed to stimulate con- 
sumer interest, range in subject matter 
from canning history to 16 canned foods 
recipes. Among the recipes are such 
gourmet delights as Beef Stroganoff, 
Shrimp Creole and Pilaf. 

Most of the articles are geared for use 
at any time prior to the promotion and a 
few are especially designated for 
September, the promotion month. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED PEACHES—Yellow Clingstone, 
Grade B Choice, halves, in heavy syrup, 
from 1958 crop only, commercial labels. 
6,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 500 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Kansas City, Mo.; 4,513 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 200 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Clearfield, Utah; 
600 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, 
Calif.; 600 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Seattle, Wash. Opening date August 5, 
1958. 


CANNED PEACHES — Yellow Freestone, 
Grade B, Choice, sliced, in heavy syrup, 
from 1958 crop only, commercial labels. 
1,800 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Seattle, Wash. Opening date August 
5, 1958. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIl., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED FIGS — Kadota, or Magnolia, 
Grade B, Choice, heavy sirup, from 1958 
crop, commercial labels. 5,030 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
1,400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 5,296 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 15, 1958. ; 

CANNED FIGS — Kadota, or Magnolia, 
Dietetic, Grade B, Choice, water pack, 
from 1958 crop, labeling required. 1,275 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 500 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 1,425 cases 24/303’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 15, 1958. 

CANNED BLUEBERRIES—Standard, Grade 
C, packed in water, from 1958 crop, label- 
ing required. 2,190 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Somerville, N. J.; 334 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.: 
3,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date August 18, 1958. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Concentrated, 
from 1958 pack, labeling required. 357 
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cases 12/32Z for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 250 cases 12/32Z for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 1,393 cases 12/32Z 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 20, 1958. 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE—Dietetic, from 
1958 pack, labeling required. 1,875 cases 
24/2’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
625 cases 24/2’s for delivery to Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; 2,500 cases 24/2’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. Opening date August 20, 
1958. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Fancy, Grade 
A, from 1958 pack, labeling required. 
14,300 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 5,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 13,750 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Bids will be 
considered in 46 oz. cans. Opening date 
August 20, 1958. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


AMERICAN TOMATO YEARBOOK 

The 1958 edition of the American 
Tomato Yearbook has just come off the 
press. It is again edited by Dr. John W. 
Carncross, Rutgers University College of 
Agriculture, and contains much inter- 
esting and vital information to the to- 
mato grower, the tomato dealer and 
shipper, the tomato canner, the tomato 
research specialist and all those with an 
interest in the tomato industry. 

Of special significance is the article by 
Dr. Carncross “California Leads in Pro- 
duction of Tomatoes for Processing.” 
There is also a complete and up-to-date 
list of recent references to tomato cul- 
ture, tomato diseases, pests and their 
control. 

Another feature in this year’s issue are 
the names, addresses and projects of 
leading men and women engaged in 
various phases of tomato research in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Other important items include three 
pages on tomatoes in Canada, a com- 
plete list of state agricultural colleges 
stations, a_ classified 
directory of business concerns serving 
the tomato field, a list of leading associa- 
tions engaged in the tomato industry, 
and information on acreage and produc- 
tion of tomato seeds, as well as informa- 


tion on how to obtain products and serv- 
ices pertaining to tomatoes. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
up-to-date charts, graphs and pictures, 
giving a complete resume of the tomato 
industry. In addition, there is much sta- 
tistical information of vital importance. 

Copies of the Yearbook may be secured 
from the American Tomato Yearbook, 
8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. An 
individual copy sells for $2.00. A com- 
plete volume, 1951 - 1958, is available at 
$10.00. 


COMMERCIAL FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company an- 
nounces the publication of the fourth edi- 
tion of Commercial Fruit and Vegetable 
Products by W. V. Cruess, Professor of 
Food Technology and Chemist in the 
Experiment Station, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

This book is based on lectures given 
by the author during the past forty 
years. The application of the funda- 
mental sciences to the preparation and 
processing of fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts has been given equal prominence to 
that of the strictly practical phases. 
Thus, the book gives the “why” as well 
as the “how” of the processing and pres- 
ervation procedures. 

Attention is centered principally upon 
those industries directly affecting the 
fruit and vegetable grower rather than 
the producers of field crops and of live- 
stock. Information is introduced concern- 
ing present day commercial operations 
in the production of frozen fruits, vege- 
tables and concentrates. There are 
descriptions of new techniques in the 
sealing and processing of cans, and the 
sterilization of canned and glass-packed 
foods by heat. 

Extensive revisions have been made in 
the chapters on canning, freezing, con- 
centrates, containers, and processing, to 
bring the methods entirely up to date, 
and to describe improved modern pro- 
cedures and equipment. Obsolete material 
has been deleted, and certain solutions 
have been condensed because of space 
limitations. The book contains 884 pages 
and is priced at $15.00. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. eed 
otherwise specified. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............0000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med. “small 3.10 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 02. 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 1.90 
StTrRINGLESS, GREEN 
No. 10° 00 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........1.38 40 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Cut Git. BOR. 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Gr. wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fcey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 20 
No. 10 
Cut, B NO. B08 1. 60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.60-8.75 
Std., Cut., No. 303.......... 1 0-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Min-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 —- 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 

1.40-1.5 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 
No. 10 
1.10- 
No. 10 5.50-6.50 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 60 
No. 10 50 
BLUE LAKES 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
1.35-1.40 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2. he2.5) 
No. 10 
Small, = -00-2.10 
10 
En Std., Gr. & Wh., 303........... 85 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...........000 —- 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 —_ 
Med., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .824%- .85 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.25 
Diced, No. 303. -90 
o. 10 4.7 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 302..........1.20 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
o. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 8.25-8.50 
1.05-1.15 
10 7.00 
Gheepes, Fey., No. 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No . 12 oz. 1.40 
No. my 1.40 
No. 8.50 
Ex. Sed, A, 20 
10 .50-8.00 
Std. ‘No. 303 1.10 
o. 
W.K, & C.S. Co. Gent. 
5 
10 8.25 
su’ “No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


10 
4 sv., No. 1.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.15 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
1.25-1.35 


No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 303 2.60 


3 sv., ‘No. 303 


3 sv., No. 303 

4 sv., 8 oz. .80 
4 sv., No. 303 1.15 
6.75-7.00 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 308 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......cccccosssere 1.50 
No. 10 8.56 
No. 7.75 
4 sv., 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., No. 303... 15-1.20 
No. 7.25 
Fey., No. 2%....... 1.45-1.60 
No. i0 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308......1.1214-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.50 
1.60 
5.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fcy., No. 308........1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 5.10-5.35 
SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 02...........1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2.65 


No. 10 7. 75.8 00 
1.35 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.5 
Stdl., No. 
No. 303 1 90-2. 00 
No. 2% 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 1 — 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2A 2.60 
No. 
0. 2% 
o. 10 
1.35 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No 
No. 10 - 
Texas, 2 
No. 10 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Fey., 14 oz 


TOMATO PASTE (Per oer 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02...........7. 50-7.70 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 
TOMATO PUREE . 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038.......00 1.50 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Bat, MO. BOB 
No. 10 7. 00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
0. — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 
No. 13.35 
Std., No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.85 
Fey., Wh. Peeled: 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 
R.G.P., Water, No. 2.25 
R.A., Fey., No. 24% 
No. 10 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.35 
3.8714-3.45 
12.45-12.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.30 
No, 10 12.15 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.......... 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.00 
1.75 
2.60 
Ne 9.25 
11.50-12.00 
Ne. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEA 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
No. 2% 4.00 
Choice, No. 30 21%4-2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., SI., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
Choice, SL, 2.521% 
12.00 
Slices, No. 2............+ 2.387% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.85 


CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 - 
46 oz. — 


GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.37% 
46 oz. 3.00-3.05 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.60-3.65 
Frozen, 6 02. ...... 2.25 
4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.30-1.35 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
2.50 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
FISH 
SALMON~--Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T..........33.00-34.00 
21.00-22.00 
14.00-15.00 
23.00 
13.00-13.50 
chum, 18.00 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, No. 1............ 10.00-10.50 
Maine, '4 Oil Keyless... mT 50-7. 5 
BL Ob) Key 
Shrimp-Dev. Pack 41% oz. per doa, 
Jumbo 7.50 
Large 6.95 
Medium 6.15 
Small 5.35 
Broken 5.00 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 12.75 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11. ee-83. 50 
Chunks 9.75 
Grated 7.50 


‘ 
NO, B08 40 
B SV., NO. 7529.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........00001.75 
3 sv., NO. 50-1.60 
cy 20 DOV 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ........1.701.75 4 
x 
East, Fey., 14 8001.00 
3 NO. 6501.70 
" 
| i 


